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O qui perpetua mundum ratione gubernas, 

terrarum caelique sator!. . . . 

disice terrenae nebulas et pondera molis, 

atque tuo splendore mica! Tu namque serenum, 

tu requies tranquilla piis. Te cernere finis, 

principium, vector, dux, semita, terminus, idem. 

And he rendered them thus : 

thou whose power o'er moving world presides, 
Whose voice created, and whose wisdom guides. 
On darkling man in pure effulgence shine. 
And cheer the clouded mind with light divine. 
'Tis thine alone to calm the pious breast, 
With silent confidence and holy rest; 
From thee, great God, we spring, to thee we tend. 
Path, motive, guide, original, and end. 

But this is not the only instance of Johnson's famil- 
iarity with the Consolation. In The Idler. No. 69, 
writing of the modes of translation in the progress of 
English literature, he speaks of Chaucer's version of 
"the Comjorts oj Philosophy" , the book which "seems 
to have been the favorite of the Middle Ages", and 
adds: 

It may be supposed that Chaucer would apply more 
than common attention to an author of so much 
celebrity, yet he has attempted nothing higher than a 
version strictly literal, and has degraded the poetical 
parts to prose, that the constraints of versification 
might not obstruct his zeal for fidelity. 

The Rev. Dr. Maxwell, for many years the social friend 
of Johnson, recalls hearing him speak of Boethius; 
upon which occasion Johnson expressed his surprise 
"that upon such a subject, and in such a situation, he 
should be magis philosophus quam Christianus"*. 
Yet more important, though evidently unknown to 
Boswell (at least he makes no mention of it), is the 
joint performance of Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Piozzi in 
1765, as described by Mrs. Piozzi in the quotation 
given below. 

Before proceeding to Mrs. Piozzi, however, I am 
including a meter, the sole work of Johnson, as an 
example of the eight meters found in Mrs. Piozzi's 
Letters to and from the Late Samuel Johnson (1788), 
and asserted to be the result of their endeavors (Book 
2, Meter 2) : 

Though countless as the grains of sand 
That roll at Eurus' loud command. 
Though countless as the lamps of night 
That glad us with vicarious light, 
Fair Plenty, gracious queen shou'd pour 
The blessings of a golden show'r. 
Not all the gifts of Fate combin'd 
Would ease the hunger of the mind, 
But swallowing all the mighty store, 
Rapacity would call for more; 
For still where wishes most abound 
Unquench'd the thirst of gain is found; 
In vain the shining gifts are sent. 
For none are rich without content. 

With Mrs. Piozzi (1741-1821) this brief survey 
closes. She is one of the most interesting translators 
of the Consolation. A. Hayward twice refers to the 
work of Mrs. Piozzi on Boethius, both as the partner 
of Dr. Johnson, and as an independent translator. 



Speaking of her learning, in connection with Johnson, 
he says: 

So far from making light of her scholarship, <Johnson> 
frequently accepted her as a partner in translations 
from the Latin. The translations from Boethius, 
printed in the second volume of the Letters, are their 
joint composition'. 

How this work was accomplished is best told in the 
words of Mrs. Piozzi herself. 

The verse from Boethius will be accepted as a literary 
rarity; it was about the year 1765 when our Doctor 
told me that he would translate the Consolations of 
Philosophy, but said, I must do the Odes for him, 
and produce one every Thursday: he was obeyed; 
and in commending some, and correcting others, 
about a dozen Thursdays passed away. Of 
those which are given here however, he did many 
entirely himself; and of the others I suffered my own 
lines to be printed, that his might not be lost. The 
work was broken off without completion, because some 
gentleman, whose name I have forgotten, took it in 
hand; and against him, for reasons of delicacy, Johnson 
did not chuse to contend*. 

I should suggest, for want of a better candidate, 
that Walter Harte was the gentleman for whom 
Johnson gave up his translation. Johnson and Mrs. 
Piozzi were engaged in their work on Boethius about 
1765-1766; Harte's poem, Boethius, in which he gives 
the substance of the first three books of the Consola- 
tion in paraphrase, appeared in 1767. According to 
Boswell, Johnson much commended Harte as a scholar, 
and as "a man of the most companionable talents he had 
ever known". 

One meter only is preserved of the work of Mrs. 
Piozzi alone. To gain a fair estimate of her ability 
one must read the meters in the combined efforts of 
herself and Dr.. Johnson. Of the translation here 
given, at the close of this paper, Hayward says': 

She has written on the last leaf, "Book 3rd, Metre 7, 
being completely my own, I would not print, though 
Dr. Johnson commended my doing it so well, and said 
he could not make it either more close or more correct". 

I give, in conclusion, the verses of Mrs. Piozzi, 
referred to in the preceding paragraph : 

That pleasure leaves a parting pain 
Her veriest votaries maintain; 
Soon she deposits all her sweets, 
Soon like the roving bee retreats. 
Hasty, like her, she mounts on wing. 
And, like her, leaves th' envenomed sting. 
Indianapolis. Indiana Guy Ba\XEY Dolson 



'Boswell, The Life of Samuel Johnson, i. 418 (= 2.318, in the 
Dent edition: see note 3). 



NEW PUBLICATIONS ON POMPEII 

The interest and importance of the buried Campan- 
ian city show no signs of diminishing in the course of the 
years : on the contrary its significance increases with the 
improvement in our apparatus and methods of study. 
The work accomplished in 1910-1919 was summarised 

^Autobiography, Letters, and Literary Remains of Mrs. Piozzi, 
1,47. 

"Letters to and from the Late Samuel Johnson, i.vi (London. 
1788). 

^A. Hayward, Autobiography, Letters and Literary Remains of 
Mrs. Piozzi, T. 324. 

BOf the second volume of Letters: evidently of the copy that 
Hayward possessed, since nothing of the kind appears in the copy 
in the Library of Harvard University that I have used. 
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by me in The Classical Journal 15.404-416. During 
the two subsequent years sufficient new material has 
come to my attention to justify the present note. 

We have now accessible, in Bonner Jahrbucher 123 
(1916), 56-68, a valuable address delivered in 1913, 
by F. Winter, on Tasks of Pompeian Investigation, in 
which the author treats especially the architectural 
and other monuments of the Samnite period, and 
outlines the project of the German Archaeological 
Institute for the study and publication of this early 
material. Meanwhile, the gates, towers, and walls 
of Samnite Pompeii have been discussed by A. Sogliano, 
in the Atti of the Naples Academy, New Series 6(1918), 
153-180. 

The gladiatorial establishment of the SuUan colony 
(Reg. V, Ins. 5, No. 3) forms the subject of an article 
by A. Sogliano, in the Rendiconti of the Accademia 
dei Lincei for February 6, 192 1. The same veteran 
investigator has some instructive observations with 
regard to life in our city in his discussions of jabri 
subaediani (Atti of the Accademia Pontaniana, 51 
[1921J and of the corrupt passage in Cicero, Ad Quin- 
tum Fratrem 3.1.2 (Atti of the Naples Academy, 
New Series 8 I1920], where he convincingly emends 
the Mss virdicata to divaricala). 

Much can be learnt about methods of interpreting 
the wall-paintings from C. Robert's book, Archaeolo- 
gische Hermeneutik (Berlin, Weidmann, 1919). The 
contributions of Alexandria were treated by R. Pagen- 
stecher (whose untimely death is a severe loss to our 
studies) in the Heidelberg Sitzungsberichte, 1917, 
No. 12; in his volume Nekropolis (Leipzig, Giesecke 
and Devrient, 1919), an outcome of the Ernst von 
SiogHn expedition; and in his address on Landscape in 
Ancient Painting, which appeared in Neue Jahrbucher, 
192 1, 271-288. 

The excavation of the Strada dell' Abbondanza 
continues with unfailing interest, and another harvest 
of inscriptions has appeared in Notizie degli Scavi, 
1919, 232-242; these are chiefly election notices, but 
the Arma virumque of the House of Trebius Valens 
shows that at Pompeii politics were not everything. 
The election notices, too, are coming to their own, in 
the invaluable studies of Dr. M. della Corte on the 
houses and the inhabitants of Pompeii. The review 
entitled Neapolis having been suspended owing to the 
Great War, the subsequent instalments have appeared 
in the new periodical, Rivista Indo-Greco-Jtalica, 3. 
111-127; 4. 109-122; 5. 65-88. The results are 
remarkable as introducing to us the dwellers in the 
various houses, and furnishing in many cases precise 
information as to their status in the community. 
Sogliano has done well to summarise for a larger public 
the progress already achieved in this unique field of 
work (Anagrafe e Catasto nell' Antica Pompei, in 
Nuova Rivista Storica 5 [1921], Fasc. 4). 

On the occasion of our visit to the site in the spring 
of 192 1, Dr. della Corte kindly showed us the new 
excavations, and in particular explained his reconstruc- 
tion of a surveyor's instrument (groma, or plane- 
table), the fragments of which had been discovered in 



a bar on the Via dell' Abbondanza; there it received 
an even greater degree of safe-keeping than its former 
owner can have contemplated. This curious object 
will be accessible shortly in an official publication, 
and it will prove of exceptional interest to students 
of ancient surveying; I believe it is the only groma 
known to have survived from antiquity. 

The Milanese firm of Beccarini has recently pub- 
lished three inexpensive illustrated volumes, obviously 
addressed to the general public, which might be made 
serviceable in American Schools. One, Pompei com' 
era e com' k (Lire 30), contains 48 illustrations, being 
pictures of the present state of representative buildings, 
with restorations by the architect Fischetti; the 
restorations are on the whole careful and in the ancient 
style, in spite of a few lapses, as when the Foro Tri- 
angolare is made to do duty as a marketplace, or the 
wall behind the peristyle of the House of the Vettii is 
disregarded, or the Temple of Fortuna Augusta is 
given a dubious inscription; and they should aid the 
architectural imagination of beginners, as well as 
supply food for reflection to more mature students. 
The scenes of human activity introduced by the artist 
are often quite felicitous, and certainly never incur 
the reproach of dulness. 

A second volume, Pompei, Principali Monumenti 
e Nuovissimi Scavi, with brief text by Carini (Lire 
25), has 22 pictures of well-known monuments and 19 
from the newly uncovered portion of the Strada dell' 
Abbondanza. While these latter are far from filling 
the place of the sorely needed official publication, 
still they will do something to spread the knowledge 
of this remarkable street and the well-preserved 
buildings which line it. 

The third book. La Villa dei Misteri Dionisiaci 
(Lire lo), is slighter in form and in treatment, but 
contains a useful folding-plate which unites all the 
paintings on the walls of the large room in the Villa 
Item. As to the interpretation of these impressive 
representations, see the discussion of the views of 
Rizzo and Macchioro in Journal of Roman Studies 
9 (1919), 221-225, and the recent brochure of Com- 
paretti, Le Nozze di Bacco ed Arianna (Florence, Le 
Monnier). 
American Academy IN Rome A. W. VanBuren 



THE CALENDAR OF NUMA 

Once again the soil of ancient Antium has been 
generous in yielding up the treasures of antiquity for 
so many centuries deposited in its safe keeping. The 
latest discovery, made in 191 5 and now officially 
published by Dr. G. Mancini, in Notizie degli Scavi, 
192', 73-i4ii 2 Plates, is of such unique importance 
to everyone interested in Roman religious antiquities 
as to suggest the present r&um(5. 

In a room of Nero's Antiate villa, now on the very 
edge of the sea, among a mass of rubbish which seems 
to have been dumped there at some time or other, 
were found more than 300 small pieces of stucco, 
having painted upon them, in graceful black and red 
letters, the fragments of a calendar and of a series of 



